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THE PAPAGO MIGRATION LEGEND. 

BY J. ALDEN MASON. 

This version of the migration myth — it cannot properly be called 
an "origin" myth — was secured at Santa Rosa, Ariz., on the newly 
established Papago Reservation, January, 1919, from Abraham Pablo, 
a Papago resident. Santa Rosa is one of the largest and most con- 
servative of the Papago villages; but the Government has recently 
established a pump and a school there, — factors which will soon 
result in a loss of conservatism. The story was commenced in native 
text; but, as time available was insufficient, the greater part of it 
was taken in English through an interpreter. With it, toward the 
end, is combined the story of the sacrifice of the children, inasmuch 
as the two stories were said to belong to the same epoch. The latter 
legend is particularly connected with Santa Rosa, as its action took 
place there. It was obtained from the same informant, and in text. 

The migration legends of the Papago and Pima are long and com- 
plex epical cycles. The actual myth is told through a series of songs, 
which continue for four nights, the singing lasting all night. I am 
not certain whether the myth consists entirely of songs, the context 
being understood by the hearers, or whether the context is spoken, 
and interspersed liberally with the songs. A very complete version 
of the Pima myth, with the songs, is given by Frank Russell in his 
"The Pima Indians" (RBAE 26). It is considerably longer than 
the present Papago version, which is probably far from complete. 
There is a close resemblance between them in general spirit, and 
many incidents are common to both; but each has some elements not 
found in the other. In both, the first part is quite mythological 
and supernatural; but towards the end the accounts of the dispos- 
session of the former inhabitants of the country are so circumstantial, 
with names of persons and places, incidents and travels, so definitely 
stated, as to lead to the inevitable impression of a true historical basis, 
clouded by time. 

One of the interesting features of the present myth is the identifi- 
cation of Elder Brother with Montezuma. The reason for this is 
not clear; but that the identification is a uniform one, is indicated by 
the number of localities in the Papago country which bear the name 
of Montezuma. 

The "Shrine of the Children's Sacrifice" is situate just west of 
the village of Santa Rosa. The principal feature of the shrine is a 
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ring of a single row of ocotillo-sticks about four feet high, bending 
inwards. The ring is about ten feet in diameter, with openings to 
the east and west. To the northwest and southwest are heaps of 
discarded ocotillo-sticks, piled like cords of wood. Those at the bot- 
tom are entirely decayed ; those at the top, comparatively fresh. As 
they are changed only every few years, a considerable age is indi- 
cated. In the centre of the ring is a small mound of flat stones about 
eighteen inches high. A large flat slab surmounts it, on which some 
blue beads were lying at the time of my visit. Two short sticks of 
ocotillo are stuck in the ground immediately to the east of the pile. 
To the east runs a shallow gully for about one hundred feet, to the 
"end of the flow of water." Here are ten more large flat stones, 
singly and without apparent arrangement. To the eastern end of 
each, occasionally to both ends, a short stick of ocotillo is stuck in the 
sand. The entire shrine is kept fairly well cleaned. 

At a distance of less than a half-mile is the "Shrine of the Buried 
Olla." On a level space is a low mound about six feet in diameter and 
one foot high. It is surrounded by a ring of odd-shaped stones, 
broken archaeological milling-stones, and similar objects. To each 
of the cardinal points an ocotillo-stick is erected. On the top of the 
mound is a large flat slab, on which are innumerable small offerings, 
curious-shaped stones, daintily colored shells, small coins, cartridges, 
archaeological bits of drilled turquoise, and modern beads, making a 
pretty and interesting effect. 

For further information on the shrines, Santa Rosa, and the Pa- 
pagos in general, the reader is referred to Carl Lumholtz, "New Trails 
in Mexico," particularly pp. 90-110. 

MONTEZUMA. 

Long ago, so it is said, another people lived in this country, whose 
chief was named Montezuma. At that time all people spoke the 
same language; in fact, everything was able to speak. And Elder 
Brother caused the rain to fall, and fed all the people. He planted 
some food-plants, — chia and flax-seed and choya, many different 
kinds of seeds. And Chief Montezuma always took good care of his 
people. 

But there came a time when he treated them badly and killed them. 
The chief sent pain upon them, with which he killed his people. When 
they learned that it was Montezuma who had done this, they all set 
out, and went to his house and killed him. 1 Then they returned to 
their homes. Four days later one of them went again to Monte- 
zuma's house, and was astounded to see him sitting there. He found 

1 Compare Russell, "The Pima Indians" (RBAE 26 : 225). 
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tuat Montezuma had come to life again. So he returned home, and 
told his people that Montezuma had revived. "He is sitting right 
there," he told them. Then the old leader told his people that they 
must go and kill Montezuma again. Again they set out, and came 
to Montezuma's house, and were surprised to see him sitting there. 
Again they killed him. They cut up his body, and mixed his flesh 
with earth. They pounded it all to bits. And his bones they like- 
wise pounded up, and mixed with earth and scattered. Then they 
left him and went home. 

Four days passed, and again one of the people went to Monte- 
zuma's house. And there he sat! he had revived again. Again the 
man went home, and told the people that Montezuma had come to 
life again. Then said the leader, "We must again prepare, and go 
and kill him again." So they got ready, and again went to Monte- 
zuma's house. There, indeed, he was sitting. Surprised as they 
were, they again killed him, and cut him up ; but this time they cooked 
the flesh until it fell to pieces. They took it out and tore it into little 
bits, and scattered them far and wide. Then again they went home. 

Again four days passed, and some one happened to go by Monte- 
zuma's house. And there he sat ! Astounded at the sight, he returned 
home, and told the people that Montezuma had revived again. Then 
said the chief, "What can we do to kill him so that he will not come 
to life again? " Then the people from all parts held a great council, 
and debated the matter. "How can we kill this Montezuma so that 
he will never again come to life? By what means shall we kill him 
so that he will not revive? " — "You must immediately take council 
with one another, and possibly you will find some way by which we 
can kill this Montezuma so that he will never again come to life." 
Thus said the old chief. 

Then said some of the people, "We will tell Yellow-Buzzard, who 
has the iron bow. Possibly, if he kills him with that, he will not 
revive." — "All right! " said the chief. " It may be true, that, if he 
is killed with the iron bow, he will not come to life again." So said 
the chief. And the people also said, " It is well that we should tell the 
one up there." This they all agreed. And the chief said, "Go, one 
of you, and tell him to come here to my house, that I may smoke 
with him. Thus will you tell Yellow-Buzzard." So one of them ran 
and told him that the chief had sent for him. 

Then said Yellow-Buzzard, "All right! I'll go there. Run ahead!" 
Thus said Yellow-Buzzard. So the man ran home to his house, and 
told the chief that he would come. Then said the chief, "All right! 
I'll wait for him." At last Yellow-Buzzard arrived there, and the 
people all smoked together. Then the chief said, "I will tell you 
why we have sent for you, Yellow-Buzzard." Thus said the chief, 
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" I did so because Montezuma is killing us off. — And you, Yellow- 
Buzzard, have the iron bow, with which you may kill him so that he 
will never again come to life. For that reason I sent for you." Then 
said Yellow-Buzzard, "All right! I will do as you have said." Thus 
said Yellow-Buzzard. Then the chief said, "Four days from now you 
must be ready, and come here. And then you will go and kill Monte- 
zuma." Then said Yellow-Buzzard, "I will come on the day that 
you name. On that day look for me, and I will come." Thus spoke 
Yellow-Buzzard. "Good!" said the chief. "You people must also 
all be ready when Yellow-Buzzard arrives." Thus did he say to the 
people. Then Yellow-Buzzard went back to his home. 

Four days passed, and Yellow-Buzzard arrived. The people also 
were ready, and they went over to Montezuma's house. And when 
they came to it, there he sat! Then Yellow-Buzzard sat down and 
seized his iron bow. Carefully he took aim, and shot and killed 
Montezuma. Then they all went home. Then said Yellow-Buz- 
zard, "Now I have killed Montezuma! Four days from now one of 
you will go there to look at him. Perhaps he will not come to life, as 
before; but if he should revive again, come up and tell me, and I will 
kill him again." Thus spoke Yellow-Buzzard. "It is well," said 
the chief, and Yellow-Buzzard went home. And when four days had 
passed, one of the people went to the house of Montezuma. He was 
surprised to see that Montezuma had not revived, as before. There 
he still lay. So he returned home, and told the chief that Monte- 
zuma had not come to life, but still lay there. Thus did he tell the 
chief. Then said the chief, "It is well ; possibly he will never revive as 
before." And truly he did not come to life for four years. 1 

For four years Montezuma lay there dead, though before he would 
have come to life the next day; but after four years he rose again, 
and ascended, and travelled with the sun, for he was offended at his 
people. He decided to send sickness upon them, and kill them all. 
Four years he remained with the sun; and during that time he gath- 
ered every feather which he found, — eagle-feathers and all other 
kinds. 2 When he had collected a great bundle of them, he burned 
them, and kept the ashes. Then he roasted a little corn, and ground 
it on the metate with the ashes. He filled a little basket with the 
feather pinole. Then he made a man; and when it was noon, he sent 
him down with the pinole to a large village, instructing him what to 
do when he met the inhabitants. 

The man whom Montezuma had made came down from the sun, 
and took his stand by the pond where the people of the village got 
their water. Soon some women came to get water. "Are all the 

1 To this point the story was obtained in text; from here on, only in English translation. 
* Compare Russell (RBAE 26 : 219). 
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men at home? " he asked them, and they replied that they were. 
"Send one of them over to see me," he said. "I wish to talk with 
one before I go back." The women then went back, and told one of 
the men that they had met a stranger at the pond who was anxious 
to return, and wanted some one to go and talk with him immediately. 
So the man went over, and saw Montezuma's man sitting at the edge 
of the pond. "Before I talk to you," said the latter, "I'll mix you 
some pinole, so that you may drink first." He then mixed some of 
the pinole, and gave it to the man to drink. And when he had drunk 
it, he felt a pain in his stomach, and a desire to shake himself; but 
when he did so, little spots broke out all over his body. "I'll mix you 
some more," said Montezuma's man; and when the other had drunk 
the second time, he shook himself again, and feathers began to come 
out all over his body. A third time he did the same, and the feathers 
came out a little stronger. The fourth time the remainder of the 
pinole was mixed ; and when he had drunk it and shaken himself, the 
feathers grew out long over his entire body. Then Montezuma's 
man said, "That is what I came here for, to give you this pinole," 
and he rose up and went off. Going to the same place where he had 
reached earth, he ascended again to the sun. 

The man who had drunk the pinole was left alone at the side of the 
pond; and every once in a while he shook himself, and the feathers 
came out more strongly. He was ashamed to return home and see 
the people. In the village all the men were waiting for him to return, 
and tell them what the stranger had said. One of the chiefs climbed 
up on his house-top, and told all the people to come out and hear 
what he would report. "After he reports," he said, "we are all going 
out to hunt rabbits." 

Now it was getting late, nearing noon; and the chief said, " I wonder 
why he doesn't come! It is getting very late, and we won't kill any 
rabbits! " So he sent out a man to see what was keeping the other 
so long by the pond; but when the messenger neared the pond, he 
saw only a great eagle standing by the shore, shaking his wings. So 
he went back to the chief, and said to him, "There is something 
strange at the pond, so I didn't go over there to see about the man." 
But the chief said to the people, "It isn't true! This man is just 
lying." And he sent another man. But when the second man neared 
the pond, he also saw the eagle sitting at the edge; and he likewise re- 
turned, and told the chief that there was a large bird at the pond, so 
he didn't go closer, but came back. Four times the chief sent different 
men; and each time they returned, and told him that it was true that 
something strange was at the pond. 

Then said the chief, "Well, if it is true, get ready, all of you, and 
we will go out and kill this strange thing." Then all the people 
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started out with their weapons, and came close to the pond. "Some 
of you go to this side, and some to that," said the chief, "so that we 
may be sure of killing it." But when they came close to him, the 
eagle rose up, flying so low, that the people ran along under him, and 
tried to shoot him with their bows and arrows. But the eagle at 
last left them behind, and came to a big tree, where he thought he 
would rest a while. But the tree broke down with his weight, and he 
had to rest on the ground ; and while he was resting, the people came 
up again, and began to shoot at him. Again he flew away, so swiftly 
that the people lost sight of him, and ceased the pursuit; but they 
still tried to find out where he had gone. He flew away to a steep 
mountain which had perpendicular sides, like a mesa. When he first 
rested on it, it shook for a little while, but finally quieted. Here he 
made his nest. Every morning he would sally forth in pursuit of 
game, — deer, antelope, rabbits, or anything he could kill. 

Now, at this time Montezuma was not alive. It was his spirit 
which had ascended to the sun, but his bones were still lying where 
Yellow-Buzzard had killed him. And every day the children played 
with them. One morning they went out to play near his bones, and 
were terrified to see him sitting up alive. So he lived among his 
people again, and they treated him well ; but they feared him because 
of his powerful magic, with which he could work them much harm. 
When he came around visiting, they were much afraid of him, and 
did not like to have him go among the houses. 

Now the great eagle which Montezuma's spirit had sent down was 
killing all the animals, and exterminating the deer and rabbits, and it 
was very difficult for one to get any food. So Montezuma thought 
it would be a good plan to let the eagle kill some of the people, so that 
he might then rid them of the monster and earn their confidence and 
gratitude, so they would no longer fear him. So at last the eagle 
could find nothing more to eat, and went to the village, and, catching 
a man, carried him to his cave and ate him. Then the people were 
greatly disturbed; and the chief called a council, and said, "What are 
we going to do? This eagle will eat us all up!" And some one 
said, "We had better consult Montezuma about it; he may have some 
means of killing the eagle." So the chief sent a man to call Monte- 
zuma to the meeting; and when the messenger came to his house, he 
said to Montezuma, "The chief wants you to go down to the meeting 
and hear him speak about a certain matter." — "Very well," said 
Montezuma, "I'll be down there in about four days." So the chief 
told all the people to gather at the council in four days to hear what 
Montezuma would propose. When the four days had passed, all the 
men gathered at the chief's house in the evening; and they sat up all 
night waiting for Montezuma, who never came. So in the morning 
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the chief sent another man to his house, but Montezuma told him 
the same as he had told the first one ; but he did not mean days — he 
meant years. "After four years I'll be down there." So the chief 
kept on sending men, but Montezuma always replied the same. And 
all the time the great eagle was continuing to eat the people, one or 
two every day. He even took a girl, but did not kill her; he kept 
her for his wife. 

At last the four years had passed, and Montezuma went down to 
the chief's council. "Please do all you can to kill the eagle," said 
the chief, "or else he'll eat us all up." And Montezuma replied, "Very 
well, I'll do all I can to kill him." He asked the people to gather him 
some reeds known as va-s, and with these and his great machete he 
started off. He came to the foot of the steep mountain, and sang a 
song. Then he stuck one of the reeds in the side of the mountain, 
where it remained. Pulling himself up by means of this, he stuck in 
another; and after repeating the process ten times, he reached the 
top of the rock. The eagle was out hunting; so Montezuma went 
into the cave, and saw there the wife with a year-old baby. When 
she saw Montezuma standing at the door, she asked, "How did you 
get here? I didn't think that any one could come here alive, because 
the eagle is killing every one." Then Montezuma replied, " I came 
up some way to ask you when the eagle will be back." — "He'll be 
back in the middle of the day," she said. Then Montezuma told her 
that he had come there to kill the eagle, and asked her, "What does 
he do when he comes home at noon? " — "When he comes home," she 
replied, "I give him his dinner; and when he is through, he lies down, 
and I pick the lice from his head. Then he goes to sleep, and the 
baby also goes to sleep, and I lay it by his side." So Montezuma told 
her to do the same as she had been in the custom of doing to the eagle. 
"Come along!" he said. "I'll tell you where I'll be hiding, so that, 
when they are asleep, you can come and let me know." So they went 
over to the place where the eagle kept the dead persons' bodies; there 
was a great pile of them. "I'll make myself into a green fly, and 
hide deep down under the mass of dead," Montezuma told her; "but 
when you come to call me, call in a low voice, not loud." So he 
did as he told her, and went down under the pile of dead. 

Soon it was noon, and Montezuma heard something coming roaring 
like the wind; and when it came closer, he heard a person groaning. 
The eagle flew down, carrying a great many people; but when he 
arrived at the cave, he was excited, and looked all over the cave, 
smelling and sniffing. "I believe some live man has come here to 
our cave," he told his wife; but she replied, "No, no one has come 
here; you had better come and eat your dinner which I have prepared. 
No one would be able to come here ; you merely smell the live men you 
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have just brought in." But the little baby looked up at his father, 
and tried to speak, saying, "Apatcuvi! " the meaning of which is un- 
known. "Some one must have come here!" exclaimed the eagle. 
"Listen to what the baby is trying to tell me! " — "Oh, come in and 
eat! " she replied. "That's the way babies always do when they are 
beginning to talk; he doesn't know what he's saying! " 

Then the eagle went over to the pile of dead, and began to turn 
them over and inspect them. And when he came to the one on the 
bottom, he exclaimed, "Phew! This one is getting rotten; I'd better 
throw it away." — " No, don't ! " said his wife, coming out ; "for some 
day you'll have had bad luck and not kill anything, and the baby will 
be hungry. Then we'll eat it, anyway." The eagle still wanted to 
throw it away; but the woman induced him not to do so, for she knew 
that Montezuma was inside of that body. So he took his wife's 
advice at last, and put the body back, and laid the others over it. 
He went back into the cave and ate his dinner; and when he had 
finished, his wife began to louse him, and he went to sleep. He lay 
on the ground with the pillow under his neck, and his head hanging 
down ; and the baby slept beside him in the same position. 

Then the woman went to the pile of dead, and told Montezuma that 
the eagle was sleeping. At that he came out and resumed his natural 
shape. "Go inside the cave and make yourself a firm seat," he told 
her, "because the mountain will tremble when I kill the eagle, and 
you might fall off." Then he took out his great knife, went into 
the cave, and cut off the heads of the eagle and the baby. The heads 
he threw to the north. Then he cut off their breasts, and threw them 
to the east, the bellies to the south, and the legs to the west. Firmly 
he clung to the rock, while the great mountain began to shake. It 
trembled for a short while, and then came to rest. Montezuma told 
the woman to warm some water; and when he had washed all the dead 
persons with this, they revived. All climbed down the way that he 
had mounted, and went to the village. Montezuma asked them if 
they all recognized their houses; and all did but two, who were the 
most rotten. These he told to go with the others. 

Now Montezuma thought that he had done a great service to his 
people, and that they would no longer be afraid of him ; but whenever 
he came to the village, after he left and returned home, the chief 
would call his medicine-men together, and ask them if he had done 
anything to make the people sick. Montezuma knew what they 
were doing, and became angry again because the people were still 
afraid of him and thought him an evil medicine-man. So he planned 
to do some more things to establish his station among them. 

One morning early he started east toward the sunrise, and met the 
sun as he was coming up. He made another man, and painted him, 
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and gave him a kicking-ball. 1 "Go with the sun," he told him; "and 
when he gets to the middle of the heavens, come down to the village, 
where all the people are living." So, when the sun had reached the 
zenith, the man descended to the village, and began to kick his 
ball around. He kicked it toward the village; and when he came near 
it, he saw some women sitting outside of one of the houses, making a 
mat. Coming a little closer, he kicked his ball to where they were 
sitting. One of them took it, looked at it, and hid it in her dress. 
When the man came up and asked for his ball, she replied, "Your 
ball never came this way; I haven't seen it; you must have kicked it 
somewhere else; I never look around when I'm working." — "No, 
you've got my ball! " — "I never saw your ball." — "Well, you can 
keep the ball if you want to; but I know you won't take as good care 
of it as I. I've taken great care of it, and used it as it ought to be 
used." So he went back to the sun again. After he had gone, the 
woman thought she would look at the ball : so she arose and looked all 
around, but could not find it; so she went to work again. But the 
ball entered her body, and she became pregnant. When the baby 
was born, it had long finger-nails like a bear, and the parents wanted 
to kill it, but the mother refused. This monster was known as 
ho'o'kE; it was neither man nor woman. 

When the child grew up and played with the boys, she scratched 
them when angry: so the people who had children did not like her. 
And when she grew up, she fought with the boys. But one day her 
mother tied her to a post, and whipped her so hard, that she became 
furiously angry and ran away. She went south, and found a cave 
across the Mexican line at Pozo Verde, where she lived on deer and 
rabbits. She would hang around villages; and when a child began 
to cry, she would come up, and say, "Why don't you make my grand- 
child stop crying? Let me quiet it! " Then she would take the child 
and rip out its entrails, and carry them home, where she would grind 
them in her mortar and eat them. So there were no children growing 
up. 

Then the chief called a council of the people, and said to them, 
"What are we going to do? This ho'o'kE is eating all our children! 
We had better send for Montezuma again, and ask him to kill the 
ho'o'kE." So he sent a man to Montezuma's cave to ask him to come 
and hear what the chief wished to say to him. "I'll be there after four 
days," replied Montezuma, and he really meant four days this time. 
So after four days he came to the meeting, and they decided to go to 
Pozo Verde. He told the people to sing for four nights and four days, 
so that the ho'o'kE would be sleepy and go home. So, when evening 
came, Montezuma began the singing, and sent a man to invite the 

1 Compare Russell (RBAE 26 : 222). 
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ho'o'kE to come over. "I'll be down there in a little while," replied 
the monster. Soon she came down, and the dance had already begun. 
She entered the group in which Montezuma was, and began to dance 
with him. At this all the people shouted, which pleased the ho'o'kE 
immensely. All night she danced with Montezuma. For four nights 
and four days this continued, and the last night the monster went 
to sleep. 

Then Montezuma took her on his shoulders and carried her home, 
singing and dancing. Before this, many of the people had been at 
the cave, gathering dry sticks. They laid her on the bed in the cave, 
and filled it with dry wood and set fire to it. When the fire reached 
her, she sprang up, and cried, "Why are you doing this to me? I 
have been enjoying your hospitality, and now you are treating me 
ill! " So hard she sprang up, that she hit her head against the top 
of the cave, so that the rock split. But Montezuma ran above the 
cave and put his foot on the crack to close it. The footprint is still to 
be seen there. When four days had passed, the fire had ceased, and 
the cave was cool. The people entered, and took the body out. They 
cut it up into little pieces, and the people of each village took a piece 
and went home. 

Montezuma was sure that now the people would think well of him, 
because he had done so much for them; but they suspected him just 
as before, and he found no friends among his own people. He con- 
sidered other plans by which he might make his people like him. 

Away to the south was another chief whom he knew; and he went 
to him, and asked him to find a plan by which he could make himself 
popular with his people. "I can't do anything for you," said the 
southern chief. "It is too difficult." He then went to a chief in the 
north, who also declined, but sent him to a chief in the west. " I can't 
help you," said the western chief; " but go and see the chief in the east, 
possibly he can do something for you." But the eastern chief also 
could do nothing to help him. "Go to the chief under the ground," 
he said: "he may be able to aid you." So Montezuma sank into the 
ground, and came to the village of the chief there. To him he told all 
his troubles, — all the services that he had done to his people on the 
earth, — but the people still feared him. "There is no way by which 
your people can be brought to respect you," said the underground 
chief. "The only thing to do is to kill them off, and let my people 
take their place. If you say so, I'll take my people up there, and 
we'll kill them off and take the land." — "Very well," said Monte- 
zuma. "I'll take you at your word. That's what I came here for, — 
to find out what I should do." l 

1 Compare Russell (RBAE 26 : 226). 
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The chief of the under-world then instructed his people to make a 
great enclosure, so that they might all hold a council inside and hear 
what he had to say to them. The enclosure was made, and in four 
days all the people gathered there. Then he stood up among them, 
and told them that Montezuma had come there for help, that his 
people had not treated him kindly. "I know that all my people are 
fighting men," he said, "so I told him we would help him. Now get 
ready, all of you, and we will decide what day we will go up and fight 
the people on the other side. — And you medicine-men also, prepare 
to use your influence when we begin fighting with them." Then 
Montezuma also stood up and encouraged them, saying that the people 
on the outside were unable to do anything. "We'll kill them all off 
and take the land," he told them. "After four days we'll be out on 
the other side. So I want you all to get your bows and arrows ready ; 
and if there is anything you medicine-men need, get it ready." Then 
the chief of the under-world stood up again, and told the people to 
have the women prepare food, for no one was to be left below — all 
were to go to the other side and fight. 

When the four days had passed, all the people were ready, and 
Montezuma and the chief led the way. They went a little distance 
away from the village, and Montezuma tried to make a way for them 
to get through to the surface of the earth, but was unable to do so. 
Then the chief tried and failed, and then all the medicine-men. Fi- 
nally a medicine-woman stood up and made the way, and all climbed 
up on the outside. When all had reached the surface, the hole closed 
up again. 

At that time the woman's carrying-basket (kiho) was able to walk 
alone, carrying its load. But the coyote laughed at it, saying, "What's 
that walking around over there? " Then the kiho stopped, and never 
walked again. Since that time it has always been carried around by 
the women. 

The people came out of the earth somewhere in the east. There 
they spent the first night; and the chief said to them, " In the morning 
we will divide into many groups, so we can occupy the entire earth. 
Some of you will go to the sea, and others to the north and the west. 
Kill everything you see, — people, birds, deer, and everything. We 
must kill everything off." So in the morning they divided as the chief 
had instructed, and set out. All over the country they travelled, 
killing all the people. When food gave out, they settled in a place 
for a year or so, and raised corn and beans for food and provisions; 
and on they came again, fighting the former inhabitants. And when 
the latter heard that they were coming, they prepared to meet them 
and to fight against them to protect their lands. Whenever they 
came to a village, Montezuma's medicine-men would make them 
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sleep, and blinded them so that they could come into the villages and 
kill the inhabitants without resistance. It was while the country 
was thus being conquered that the incident of the buried children oc- 
curred among the earlier population. 1 

The people were hungry. There was no water, and no rain fell.* 
One day a man went out to hunt hares. He saw no hares; but he 
saw a badger, and thought he would kill it. So he ran after it, but 
the badger ran into a hole. Then he decided to dig it out and kill 
it: so he commenced to dig where the badger had gone in. Very 
deep he dug until he came to a big hole with water in it. Out of this 
hole the wind came. Then the man went home. The people heard 
the wind roar, and said, "Where is that roaring? " And they told the 
medicine-man to try to find out where it was. He decided that the 
roaring was where the badger had gone in, and he told the people so. 
Then all the people went over there and saw it. 

Then the chief spoke, and said, "You medicine-men, try to do 
something to stop that wind from blowing so! " That is what he said 
to the medicine-men; and they replied, "Very well, we'll try to do 
something." So they tried their best, but were unable to stop it. 
And they told the people so. Then said the chief, "Let every one 
come to our meeting! " and they all came. And he said, "If any one 
owns anything valuable, let him bring it. If any one has any beads, 
bring them, so we can stop the water [sic!] with them." Thus said 
the chief. So all the people brought their beads; and the chief took 
them, and walked over and left them near where the wind was blow- 
ing. "Cease blowing! " he told the wind, but it never stopped. Still 
it blew. They could do nothing, and went home. 

For four days the wind blew, and then came the water. Then the 
people gathered again in council to debate about what they should 
do. "It will drown us all," they said. So they asked the shamans 
to try again, but they replied that they were unable to do any- 
thing. Then one man who was not a medicine-man — just a wise 
man — said, "Let us put some children in the hole; possibly then 
the water will stop pouring out." Thus said that intelligent man. 
Then the chief said, "Good! All you who have children, bring them, 
so that we may do as he says." And all the people agreed to put their 
children in. "We will put four children into the hole," said the chief. 
"Two of them shall be boys, and two girls; so there will be four." 
They told some of the children that they would be put into the hole, 
and the children replied that it would be all right. "It is well that 
you put us into the hole," said the children; "for possibly then the 

1 The story of the sacrifice of the children was taken earlier and in text, but from the 
same informant. 

* Lumholtz, New Trails in Mexico, p. ioo. 
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water will cease." That is what they said. "We will meet again 
to put in the children," said the chief, "or the water will increase." 
So they all assembled again, and brought four children. The water 
was pouring out. So they threw the children in, and the water ceased. 
Then the medicine-men said, "Find a large jar, and let us put it 
somewhere and place the beads in it!" So they all hunted around, 
found a large jar, and took it to the shamans, who carried it a little 
farther down. And when they had found a good place, they stopped, 
and said, "Here will be a good spot for the jar to be placed. So 
bring your beads and put them into it." And all the people brought 
their beads and put them in. The medicine- men buried the great 
jar, and said to the people, "Hereafter, whenever any one comes to 
this place, he must give whatever he has with him as an offering to 
the jar, as long as the world shall last." 

For many years no rain came in the country. This was owing to 
the magic of the invading medicine-men, who thus made the former 
population hungry and unable to fight. And the people here heard 
about those who were coming from the east, and they built the Casa 
Grande so that they might have better protection from them. The 
largest villages were along the Gila. At Casa Grande there was a 
man named SivanYi, who was the most powerful shaman of all the 
people around there. He was able to sink into the ground, and come 
out at some other place. But one of the medicine-women of the 
invaders changed herself into lightning; and when SivanYi endeavored 
to sink into the earth, she struck him and killed him. All along the 
river they fought until they came to Va'ahki, a place between Gila 
Crossing and Sacaton. There they encountered a powerful hostile 
medicine-man, and were unable to get the better of him. He was 
stronger than they. So one of the medicine-women changed herself 
into a dark-red snake. She coiled herself around the building, and 
squeezed and cut it in two; so that the top fell in, and killed all the 
people within. Then they went ahead fighting their way, but found 
no more powerful opponents. 

As far as the sea they went; and here the shamans and the medicine- 
women caused the sea to divide, so that they crossed on the dry bot- 
tom, and conquered the people on the other side of the sea. Then 
they crossed the sea again, and returned. But as they were beginning 
to cross back, a boy about eleven years old became obstinate, and 
cried and rolled on the ground when his mother tried to carry him 
across. So his parents were delayed; and the seas came together 
again, and left them on the other side. And so there are still some 
of the same people living on the other side of the sea. 
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Then they came back again to this valley, and settled here; and 
Montezuma told them to spread over the entire country. "Each 
village will talk a little differently," he told them, "but you will all 
understand each other." Then he divided the Apaches from the rest, 
and sent them to the northeast; and he said to the others, "These 
people will fight against you just so as to keep you active and good 
runners and good fighters." And he told the Apaches of certain 
things they must eat, and certain which they might not eat. And he 
told the Apaches to come here and fight. Having done this, he went 
back to his old cave. 

Some time after this, two men came from the south, from heaven, 
looking for Montezuma. They passed through here on their way to 
Tuaki. And the chief at Va'aki sent out men to tell Montezuma to 
come to the council. When Montezuma came, the two men told 
him that they had come to get him, and to take him to the chief of 
the place from where they had come, who wanted to speak to him. 
Montezuma did not want to go, but finally agreed, and set out. But 
after they had gone half way, Montezuma stopped, and said he 
would not go any farther. " I also am a chief here," he said to them; 
"and if any other chief wants to talk to me, he'll have to come half 
way and meet me." Then the two men tried to compel him to go 
with them, but he would not go farther. " It is better for me to 
stay right here," he told them. "Very well," said the two men; 
and they dug a hole and made him an underground house, and sealed 
him in. The house has four doorways, and is somewhere just over 
the line in Mexico. And there is Montezuma locked up. 

ABSTRACT. 

Montezuma was chief of the former population of the Papago country. 
At first he treated his people well, but later abused them; and they killed 
him. Three times they killed him, and each time he revived in four days. 
The fourth time they induced Yellow-Buzzard to kill him with his iron bow, 
and Montezuma remained dead for four years. Then his spirit ascended 
to the sun, where he planned revenge. He sent a man to earth with pinole 
mixed with burnt feathers. The latter induced an Indian to eat the pinole, 
and he was thereby changed into a great bird who preyed on animals and 
men. In despair the people appealed to Montezuma, who had arisen in 
body. He attained the great bird's nest, and, with the help of a woman 
it had carried off, changed himself into a fly, hid under the corpses, and, 
after the bird had fallen asleep, killed both it and its child. 

Montezuma thought now he had regained his position among his people, 
but still they feared him. So he sent a man with a ball, which entered a 
woman, and she gave birth to a monster known as a ho'o'kE, who ate children. 
Again the people appealed to Montezuma, and he killed the monster by 
burning it in a cave. But even yet his people distrusted him, so he ap- 
pealed to the surrounding chiefs for advice. Finally the chief of the under- 
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world advised him that the only way was to let him come up with his people 
and exterminate the population and take their place. Montezuma agreed 
to this, and the country was conquered. 

About this time a torrent of water gushed out at Santa Rosa, and threat- 
ened to engulf the country; but it was ended by the sacrifice of four children, 
who were put into the spring. 

After conquering the country, Montezuma crossed over the border into 
Mexico, where he was sealed up in an underground house. 

Field Museum of Natural History, 
Chicago, III. 



